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ABSTRACT ' . 

ThG, theiae. of this report is 
research rel#ted to the cognitiv.e dcaain'of 
ot stories have implications for the socl'al 
understanding o^ interpersonal interaction, 
overlaps between the abilities necesEa,ry to 
social events and those neceseary in actual 

report first dfscusses overlap at a theo:(etical level by describing 
$i»iiaritieB in the processes involved in u'nder ctacding stories and 
m understanding social ipteractionsf it concludes t^at comprehension 
in each domain involves the ability t'c jcake caasal inferences among 
v've^.ts, a process frequently dependent o1\ the comppehender 's pripr 
knowledge about specific actions- It^neit disdusse'*s overlap at a 
structural level by comparing^ the e^^ent structure of siisple stories 
to that of actual social events, and U: shows that eyent structure 
has iaplicayons for research on the development of social •^^iils as 
weii as for^research on the develcpient of s%ci^ cciprehension 
skills, PinaiHy, the report describes some research that used a 
storytelling procedure to ascertain children* £ prior kncwledqe about 
one type of social events friendship. Throughout, t^e report' 
discusses how such cognitive research overlaps with ether efforts to 
describe and train behavioral characteristics of successful 
frielr^dship^ int«ractio;;i», (JVuthor/GTV 
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* Th»5 thtnr>e of this chapter, is th^t Vtecent theoretical and en^piricaL efforts 
in the cognitive domain children's comprehension of 6 tor i es bfive 
implications l^or the social domain of ct^ldren'3 understanding^ inter-' 
persona) i^ecjiction. wKi le^ the abi lftj^s necessary in victual social 
•situ5ti-ons may differ markedly from the abii1j:ies necJsssary to 'comprehend 
stones about social events, there are some imp^rttrnt over laps that are 
worth exploring. In the first s>ection*o^ th(s chapter^ we (^iscuss overlap - 

.at a theoretical level by descr Tbi ng 5 Imi lar l;,^es in the proccr5ses involved 

in understanding stprles and in understanding social interactions. Our 

conclusion is th^t competent comp rehens i or> in each domain involves the 

ability to make causal inferences among events. T+i i 5 inferenti'al process 

fr*qtjently deperlds on th<j comprehehder ' s previously acquired knowledge of 

the p6ssible r«ascins for a specific action and of the rc$u)t(s) of a 

specific action. Next, we discuss overlap at a structural level by 

comparing the event structure of simple stories to that of actual social. 

Events. Event structure is shown to have important implications for 

empi ric^K research on social developa>cnt and the development of social 

**^ , • . 

ski Ms as well as for the development of story comprehension skills. 

. >/ 

Finally wt describe some research, that employs a s tory-te 1 1 i ng procedure 
to asceVtaln children's prior knowledge abgut one type 6f social event, 
frfendsM^p. Throughout, we discuss how such cognitive research overlaps, 
wl th bther efforts tm describe and train behavioral charact^er i s ti cs of ^ 
sutcessful ^iehdship Interactions. ^ ' ^ 
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Children's "Knowledge about Social Situations: ■ • ,\ 

Frofn Causes to Consequeaces 

The Na ture of the Unders tandi-tig Proc ess 
Theoreticcil account^ of the acnuisition of knowledqe and thei:)rocess 
o-f undfl^rs tand i nq h i qh 1 i gh t, the iifportance of what an indlvfdual already 
knows at the time he, attempts to understand an env i r6n«!ien ta 1 eveiit. There , 

* . .... . ■ . . ' ' ' • 

is- theore t i ca 1 ^c)^pnHe^suV regarding the general nature^ oE^ 'th i'S process. -The' 
fol lowi ng' i s a *suTnmary of p roposa 1 s made by^ a, diverse group of psychologists^ 
(e.q\, Piage*l, |97); BroUn» 1975; Greeno , . 1977 ; Newell & Simon, 1972; Anderson, 
1978; PutT>elhart, 1977a; Bran^ford 6 M^Carrell, 197^): 

The general process of understanding involves the interaction between 

y ' - 

prcv i bus ly acqu i red know 1 edge sys terns and the information structur^^of the 
new event. The product of thTs interaction is an int^ernal representation of 
the event... Previoc^sly acqu i red know I edge sy s te/ris 'a re assumed to guide the 
construction of me^ininqful internal representations of the new event, For 
the new event to b| mtaningFul th«p must be C9nsist^ncy between the pre- 
vldjsly acquire<i kfjiowledgjj^ systems and the additional information in the 
knowledge system^ ;^Thc lifiders.tander ^ s Attempts to achi ev^ cons i s tency may 
produce changes inf'the organization of the knowledge system' as well as 
charTges in the content of the knowledge system. Although the operation pf ' 
this process has ntit been 5peci\fied in detail, an analogy has been drawn 

' :^ ^ ^ 

between th« proceS^ 6f const ruct i-ng a meaningful representation- and scientific 
rtypothe^l^ tesiiT*^^^ initial hypotheses about rneaning are successively revised, 
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expanded, and restructured untll^ the resulting representation sefu^s to account 
for the new information (Rumelhart «^^,Ortony, 1977; Ruo^ejhart r 1977^ ; Brown, 
Col 1 ins, & Harris , 1978) . |f 

Research ip d number of areas in psychology suggests, the Osefulnes^ bf 

^ — \ • ' . . . 

this genial framework i-n investigating the processes of knowledge accfjisitioo 

and understtindlV^g (e.g., P^aget & loMelder, 1969; Greeno, 1977; Kintsch, 1^77; 

van Dijk, 1977). The frawwork points to th^ importance of^ 'character i z i ng 

both 'the information structure of the m^Bterial to be understood and of ^the 

knowledge systems of the unders tander , regard less ^of whether the material 

IS a story or an actual social event. "Nis theoretical .overlap between 

storie^ and social events can be elaborated (n two ways. First, we wilP 

describe the application of this framework; to story comprehension processes. 

Then we will illustrate that previous theoretical accounts of how we under- * 

stand the behavior of others rely on assumptions that are virtually identical 

to those of the present framework/ 

Story^Comprehens 1 on Processes 

Story uaderstdnding is assumed tB involve the construction of a cohereW, 
meaningful represeVitat Ion' of the story (Kintsch "& van Dljk,' 1978; AndersoK 
1978; Rumelhart, 1977a},. Ihe construction of such^a rephesentat 1 on i nv^^Wes 
processes that operate; on a dumber ^of differ*r>t kinds of information in the 
itory .« These prc^sses interact wlth-^qne another^ind with previ qus 1y acqui red 
knowledge viibout each of these, [clnds of irvformatf-on (cf, Perfetti & Lesgold^ 
t977; FreiJeri^sen, 1977; Kintsch & van 01 jk, 19^8; Rumelhart, 1977a), Success 
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coniprchca^ 5on seems to requ I re- kaowl edge of a number of different kinds, 
ipicluding knowledge of the grammatical structure of stori^ and of information 
rrtievartt to tke content area of the story:^ For sxorles containing problem 
solving epi sodes Brown , Collins, and Harr*Is (1978) suggest that the result 
of the process-^is a "deep structure trace that is a comp lex hypothes i s about 
theVp-l-arts and gpalj^ of char^icters \p the text." The source' of these hypotheses 
i^ the comprehender S ability to simulate the prob|em solving i^ which the 
story character Is engaged, and this ability dep^nd\ on previously acquired 
problem solving strategies, * * ^ ^ 

" ' * \ ' - ' ' ' , 

Thus, on^ domain of knowledge that successful comprehension seems to 
rcqui^re is that of proBl^em solving in social situations. Furthermore, the 
content of, stories wrlttep for children, *nd of those produced by children, 
often focusesjon goal -d i rectcd behavior, particularly goals that occur in 
social and interpersonal cchrtexts (cf. Botvin & Sutton-SmUh, 1^77; Stein & 
Glenn, 1979; Applebeef, 1978)* E-xamples of common themes are friendship, 
obed i ence, and the solution of a particular personal or interpersonal probJem. 
The'content of such stories typically deals with the reasons for setting ■ 
nfcallstic goa 1 s "Snd. successf u 1 and unsuccessful plans- for attaining such 
goajs. ^Therefore, the child who attempts (o understand such a story needs 

to rely not only on knowledge. of the grammatical structure of stories but also 

• * .1. 

on his/her expectations regarding social Interactions and problem solving. 

Comprghendi ng the Behavior of Others 

Social Interactions obylously Involve more than one person* This implies 
that In understanding $ocl»l Interactions one n\u5t comprehend the behavior of 



s 
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otheVi AS well a$ the behavior or>e$elf. There have been a number' of theo- 
i^ticdl accounts of how we» undftrstaad the behavior of others (e.^,. , Heider, 
1958; Oe Charms, 196&; Jones &' Davis. 1965; Ke 1 1 ey , ' 1 973) . These accoun Ls 
share an assumptiam thatis consistent with the>revl ou5 iy described general 
f ramewoi^k for understanding. The common assumption is that we understand the 
behavior of others^wlth respect to our ui^dys tand i ng of our own tfehavlor. We 
use ouc Vnow]e\dge of why we would engage in a. particular action to construct 
hypotheses about why the other person Is engaging in thet' at:t ion . The infor- 
mation structure of the other person's b#iavior Is Interpreted with respect, 
to the unders tander *s previously acquired knowledge of his own behavior. 
An important character i st ( c of intelligent human behavior Is that it 

/ 

tend^ to be intentional or goa 1 -dl rected (Piaget, 1968) and of ten '-fnvol ves i 

r 

the construction of plans. This kind of knowledge of our own behavior has 

been assunryid to play a centra) role in o\^r attempts to understand the behavior 

of others. .For example, a basic axiom of Heider 's Ot>mmon Sense Theory of 

interpersonal understand! r>g , the flfxlom of personal causation, states that 

the observer assumes that an actor's vo 1 untary act 1 ons "imply the exhs-tence 

of a plan*that the ^ctor has chosen to try ^to execute and also believes can 

be carried out" (Schml dt , 1976 , p, 51). In other words, the ability to under- 

stand the behavior of another person depends gn the ability of the observer 
♦ 

to understand hi s' ewn plans and intentionally based acti.ons, This process 
Is similar to the cfompreh^ns Ion process of simulating a-story character's 
probltm joWl ng bfhavlor ♦ • ' 
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Therefore, theoretical accounts of comprehending stories, aVid of compre- 

^ ' ' ^ ' : 

henc^ing the^behavior of others share a common assumption: an individual's 
actions are norjnally understood to be motivated or Fn tent i'o^a I 1 y based ji The 
power of 'this assunfption is twjfold. First, it allows the prediction and 
explanation of certain classes of causal inferenc</s that are made between 
s tory seven ts Second, it^allows the prediction and explanation of an observ^ 
er's attributions of i n ten t i ona 1 i ty , evaluations, and nx^ra! judgments of 
the actions of others. The 'acqu i s i t i on and tdeve lopment of knowledge about 
interpersonal interactions and problem solving in social situations is im-- 
portent for both modeis of story compreherfsf on and for models of social devel^ 



opment. Furthermore, analytic tools that have been developed within the 

domain of stor^ comprehension can be profitably applied to the analysis of the 

Structure of actual social interaction events. We will devote the next sec- 

« 

tion to a discussion of one such analytic too), the s tory. g rammar , and illus*- 

strate how the bask: structural components of a simple story are similar Co 

the elements of an actual social Interaction or observed action sequence. 

The discussion als^ points out some, important dl f ferences - i n the information 

w ■ ■ ■ \ 

norma lly - ava i 1 ab 1 e In a story versus- that In an observed ^act j on sequence.- 

Story iifid Social Eve n t ^^t ructure ^ ^ . i 

Th^ Structure Simple Stprles ' . ' v 

There twive b^jen a nupibei" 'of theoret Ic^al analyses of th>v structure of 
stories an(|/or action narratives {e.g., Rumelhart, 1975, j977b; Mahdier s 
Johnson, ]^77\ St'eln & GJenn, 1979; K'intsch, 1977; van Dijk, 1977).. These 
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jinalyses specify a yet of grifTtmat i ca 1 categories and rules for combining and 
ordering these categories* The categories may contain certain kinds of con- 
tent. The theoretical status of the categories and the content cfescr i p.t ion ^ 
may be understood, by analogy to sentence grammars, Sent^t^||e grammars spec'ify 

rules for cooibinlng different part$ of speech. For example, an adjective may 

-> • ■ 

precede but not follow the noun that it modifies. Each* part-of- speech denotes 
a particular kind cf con ten&/ e . g , , a noun i^ a person, pi ace, orl thi n^s^ We 
Will refer to the "parts-of- speech*' of>^a story as syntactic categories. The 
classes of information that may occu»" In thyse rategor i es wi.ll be referred to 
^^s sei^antic or content Information, The following description of thQ^grammar 

f 

of a simple* story is a summary of the previously mentioned work and is typical 
of stories and folk tales. ^ , . 

A simple story has been postulated to contain two higher order syntactic 
Categories, the setting and^ the epi so d e . The content of' the setting typically 
introduces and describes the protagon i s t ^nd the social, physical, and cultural 
context of the rest of the story. The mpj sode ' cons i sts of a number of syntac- 
tic categories that are logically and causally related to one another. The 
information in the apl sode 'general ly describes a change or conflict that leads 
to conflict resolution. These conflicts may be i ntrapefsona 1 , i nterpersoha 1, or 
both. in th^ followfng example, the first three sentences tOnvey se 1 1 i ng 
Information arid tfte remafnder of the stor^ Is the epi sode . 

This stciry Is about a boy named John who lives In the city. John 

is nln€ yn^r% old. He lives In an apartment with his mother and 

father. '* ' 
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One day, John^s best frlertd^ Paul, didn't want to play>vith 

John.# John felt sad and lonely and wanted t^au! to play with him. 

John knew bow rnuch Paul liked ice cream. 

So John bought an i ce cream cone for Paul. Thren John said,'*" 

"You can have this Ice cream cone if you will play with me.'-' ^ 

Paul said, "Okay." ' , ' 

\ 

John and Paul played together all afternoon and they both 
, had a good time. * ^ . 

In this story, the conflict 1 s^lKiterpersonal and Is resolved by John's s^c- 

cessful attempt to^cdVivlnce Paul to play witfi'hlm. 

* ■ ■ * . 

/The ep*^!5ode is defined by five syntactic categories that typically occur 

, ^ ^ y. 

in the following order: Initiating Event, Internal Response', Attempt, Conse^ 
quence, and Reaction. The, Initiating Event signals a change in the story , 
environment that was^ establ I ^ed by the set t i ng , lnforma*t?on In this category 
describes an event that causes the protagggn I sb to generate a goal. In the 
above example, PauPs not wapting to play with John causes John to have the 
goal of wanting to get Paul to play with hlm.^ Paull^s b^havlo'r^may be said to 
motivate John^s goal formulation. The protagonist's goa 1 . f ormul at Ion Is one 
kind of j nf ormat Ion that may odour in the Internal Response category. Additloi 
ally, the Internal Response encompasses errotlonal reactions to the Initiati^ig 
Event, e.g., sadness and loneliness, d^^^jree of commitment to .the goal, and ■ 
thoughts about how to attain the goal^ Goal foVmulatTon causes an Attempt to 
attain the go«l , a series of overt actions carried out to achieve the goal. 
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In the exi^mple, John buys an Ice cream cone and then offers It to Paul if Paul 
^wMl pla^ with him. The Consequence category provides outcome information, 
i.e., v^ether the attempt led to goal attainment. In the example, Paul 
agreed to play and then Paul and John play,, Finally, the Reaction category 
/-describes the protagonist's response to the Consequence (how he feels about 
it or what he thinks about it) or broader cons'equences of goal attaihment / 
(how other story characters felt or acted in response to the ^rotagon i st ' s 
goal attainment). In the abova example ''they both had a good time" is the 
Reaction. However,, we might expipd .^e ^ea'ction to include 'Taul knew he 
had been taken but he didn't carje." A g ranrvnat i ca 11 y we) 1 ^formed story has' 
6een postulated to include these syntactic categories In the sequential order 

f 

in which they were presented. , , . 

Empirical evidence suggests that granrKnat I ca 1 wel 1 -fprmedrtess does-affect 
Story understanding, and that these proposals are reasonable models of the 
^majo^ syntactic categories. For example, recall andf summary protocols of 
adults tend to contain these syntactic constituents (KIntsch, 1977; van Dijk, 
1977; Kintsch i van Dijk, 1975; Rumelharjt, 1977b; Handler $ Johrfson, 1977). 
Fur thermore , read i ng tlme,^ sunWiary, and recal 1 data show that adults do expect 
these categories to occur In this hypothes i zed sequence* It takes adplts 
longer to read and to summarize scrambled stories than stories which conform 
tQ t+ie hypothesized sequence (KIntsch, Mandel, S Kozmlnsky, 1977). Addition- 
ally/ If, presented wTth stories In which the categor.y ordering violates the 

hypothesized sequence, adults tend to reorder the (^ategorles and recall ^ 

/ 

grammatically w#ll -formed story (Stein & Nezworski, 1978). 
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In qenerai, sifnilar fimJIngs have been obtained ^th chiTdren, but fhere 
are some devis 1 opmenta 1 differences in the importance of these categories.', 
For younger children (age 6-7). set.tings. Initiating Events, and Consequences 
are more frequent l^> recalled than AttejVipts while for older children (age 9-10) 
Attempts arfe recalled equally well (Handler & Johnson, 1977; Stein $ Gl^nn, 
1979) ► Furthernx)re, younger children tend to rank th'e Consequence as more 
Important than the initiating Event while the revet^se is true for older chil- 
dren (Stein & Glenn, 1979}- Like adults, children demohstrate better reten- ' 
tion of information when the hypothesized logical' sequence of the categories 
is preserved I^Steln, 1978). Deletion of major cateaories, especially the 
Initiating Event, negatively affects recall but increases the addition of non- 
presented information: children tend to add information that could occur in 
the missing category (Ste i n / 1 979 ,v Note 1). 

^ The syntactic category analysis and grammatical structure of. stories is ■ 
relevant to work in the area of sAcial development for at least two reasons, 
First^ stories have often been used as the medium for presenting inforn^ation 
from which a Child is to make evaluative inferences* Second, social skills 
training s tud ies-.of ten use stories and films that contain the episodic struc- 
ture outlined for the simple story. We will discuss each of thes*e in erder to 
1 1 lustrate^that a better understanding of the episodic event structure of 
stories and films can lead to a better understanding of the acquisition of 
knowledge about social events and of the outcomes of social skills training 
procedures- * - ^ 
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. Stories as' the Medium for f>||sfentlng Behavl6r ' ' ' ' . ' 

The purpose of this secttDn is to illustrate that the results of empiri- 
eai 'research on the acquisition of various social cogn i t i ve r^b i 1 j t i es depend 
on the grammatical structure of the stories that hav<^b(|;«n used in such 
studies Recent reviews of the research in the area of evaluative rnferen-^ 

'tial reasoning (Shantz, 1975; Grueneich & Trabasso, in press) have pointed ' 

out that there, i s . cons 1 derabl e variability in the pres'entat i on of information 

• " * ♦. . ■ ■ • 

thought to be Important' In such reasoning. The prese^ntat Ion of motive, or 

intention, and outcome, or consequence. Information ffequenfly varies in terms 

of location in the story and In terms of the expl I c i tness, of such information 

(Grueneich & Trabasso, in press). For example, motives are often Implicit in 

the story and must be Inferred from story statements abcjut -the cha racter ' s 

go^l , actions, "consequences of his act ions, and/or the reactions of others. 

This is an Important factor because empirical evidence has shown that conclu- 

^' ■ 

sions about whether or not young children use motive information In their 
evaluative Inferences depends on the .expl fc I tnfess of motive Information ' 
{Bearison & Isaacs, 1975;. Berg-Cross, 1975). In addition, NezworskI , Stein, 
and trabasso .{1979) have recently shown that if.mo'tive information, e.g., 
glv/fng a birthday present to someone, ts explicit; In the story\^»the, importance 
df the location and syntactic category of the IgformatJon decreases , a) though 
It does not disappear. T^ese data suggest that if the critical information is 
expUcU In the story -and the story Is grammaticall y wel 1 -formed , children 



have tittle trouble comprehending goal -^d i rec ted behav ior' and .then making eval 
uat I ve inferences about that behavior. 
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Howevtfrj If a story. Is not gramiHat.ical ly welNfo'rmed because it is miss*- 
• Ing a majpr lyntact ic .category , children tend, to add to the content of the 
Story (Stein^l979, ^dtft I). A common method of assessing on^ type of evalua- 
tive .Inference, mora) Jucigmcnts^ is to present stories that lack-a conclusion 
or consequence. The child's level of moral development is then inferred from 
the type of consequence the child proposes In conjunction with- his rea^ning 
about this story conclusion .(e.g., Selman S Byrne, 197^; Damon, 1975)^ These 
moral dilemmas r equ 1 rt children to add to the content o^ the story and com- 
plete the g^rammatical struct^ure. The sophistication of trnDral reasoning may be 
lim4ted by the nature of this added content. There may also be dev#l opmental 
differences irythe ability .to anticipate alternative poss I b i 1 i t i es f or the 

outcome of these dilemmas and this ability may affect the nature of children's 

> ■ ' ■ ' 

moral judgments. 

Our contention, ther>. Is that many stories that have been used i.n ioves-^ 
ligations of evaluative Inferences require that the child not only make Irtfer- 
enccs a^ng story events, but. also add to the content of the story* Develop- 
mental differences arI$e«..not only because of possible differences in the use- 
of presented information but because of- d ^f f erences in the nature of children' 
elaboratlQns of the content and structure of the story. These differences are 
related Jto children's preexisting knowledge of story structure, of the social 
situations described In the stories, and their ability to make their experi- 
entlal history relevant to this new event. From both the stsarlbpolnt of models 
of story comprehension and from that of socjal development it Is Important to 
describe developmental changes In^the knowledge children have acquired about 
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sodial 4k^l tuatlons . This knowledge I s -a primary determi ner, of th* content Of 
'their Inferences and their evaluations. In order to be able to predlct'the 
types of tor>te^t inferences and evaluations that children will make, we need 
to ,havo a Wlter idea of what types df motives children assQplate with differ- 
ent types of goal 5, -what acti.ons and alternatives the^ .view as leading to goal 
attainment, and what outcomes -they foresee for particuUr actions. Goldman 
,(1978) has attempted^Hu-^i«*STnlo« these questions for social situatlohs Involv- 
\ , Ing friendship. However, before discussing thlsvVork, We wll I discuss the 
setond reason that episodic fracture Is relevant to soclaf development. 

. t^pisodlc Structure, Stories, and Social SkM Is Training ' : 

"( - ' ' • . 

The second reason that story research and the concept pf episodic, struc- 
ture^ are relevant to social development Is that social skills training studies 
often use stories and films that contain an episodic event structure similar 
to that of the simple story. The purpose of this section Is to illustrate 
.that underlstandl ng episodic structure can lead to a better understanding bf^ 
the outcomes of social .skills training procedures. ' One aim of many social* 
skills training studies is to ancourlige chlldr«g» to make 1 nf erences -abouf the 

« 

t 

motives,- Intent Ions, and feeling^ of tKe people Involved In actual social events 
(see Asher S Renshaw, In press). FMms can be very much like actual social 
events In that' a character's thoughts must be Inferred from his overt actions 
ar^d from facial expressions. In contrast, the episodic structure of a well- 
formed story Includes Information about the reason^ for the protagonist's 
actions. . , ' 
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Caus^ to Cofis^^quences' 

The difference between films *and stories has important i mp I i cat i Of^s f or 
social ski ) hi* training procedures because empirical evidence suggests thai 
there are deve 1 opnHinta 1 differences in the nature of the .inferences chilciren 
make'about charact^^rs in flims (e.g., F ) apan', . -1 968) and a developmental pr<5- 
qressior^ in the strateqieS| children use for nic\king inferences about characters 
who display d i verse, behav (or (e.g., Go 1 1 i n 1 958) , Flapan, for example, IVs 
^found de ve 1 opmefUa 1 difte/rences in the typ^s of inferences children make when 
asked to explain the behavior of jthe characters in a 'film, that had a problem 
so 1 V i ng .ep i sod i c structure. twelve y,ear olds exp 1 a i ned ^the behavior of the 
characters using situational, psy cho 1 og i ca 1 , and i nte rpe rsona 1 "reason i nq 
while nine year olds used situational and psychological explanations an*d s i x ' 
year o^ds used mainly situational reasoning. Situational reasoning refers to 
the concrete events anii actions that were featured in the film whi i 1 e psycho- 
logicjbV reasoning referred' to the thoughts a particular character had and 
Interpersonal reasoning to thpughts about others '' thoughts . 

Fi Imed episode^ have also been used to examine, developmental changes in 
strategies for evaluating characters who f^hibTt inconsistent behavior. 
Gollin ana 1 yzed* ch i 1 dren S descriptions of a protagonist who engag'^H. ! n soc- 
Vally approved actions and so^t a 1 1 y d ! sapp roved actions* He proposed m de- 
velopmental sequence of strategies that children use for making judgm^ts 
after witnessing such <tl verse ^behavi or : (a) delete divergent qualities, 

(b) describe actions and make inferences based on a single aspect of behavior, 

♦ 

'aruS (c) make inferences aimed at j us t i fy i ng^ d i ve rgei^t actions. In Gollin*^ 
sample of 10 to 17 ytsr olds, the younger children tended to use the first 
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procedure while the older children tended to employ the^more inferential pro*- 
cedures. Stein (Note )) has found a similar deve Topmont a 1 prog^^s|i!^§'on in tl^ 
strategies children u^e when/ reca 1 1 i ng stories that contain characters who 
behave inconsistently. First graders tend to delete character descriptions 
that are incongruous with the charax:ter's actions while^fjfth graders .tend 
\o add Information that j us t i f i es the' character's incongruous behavior. 

A major d if ference between the fihdVpgs of Gol ljp( and of Sttin is the . 
a^e.at whj^ch a particular strategy was used rither than the deve lo^njenta 1 
sequence jt>f strategies f^Tf dealing'with the i ncorrtjjptenc i es^. A' poss i b 1 e ex- 
planation for th.i s |^ i f f erenc^ highlights an Important difference between 
films and storie-^; character evaluat Ions may be easier. to make in the story 
context ' t,he fjlm context because storijs^^^^^n expl ic 1 1 ly state Informa- 

tion tfhat mgst.be Infe^^d in film?T\ Stories may be easier than f i 1ms .because 
the causal connections amorS^ motives for behavior, goaK, .subsequent action's, 
and outcomes can be made expl Kelt whereas they are often implicit in film 
and in actual social events. Th\s characteristic of stories as compared to 
films and actual Social* ev>ftn'ts make\^ stories effective i nst ruct I ona 1 tool s 
in social skills training. For exampr^, a story can state a protagor^st *s 
goal explicitly anj the actions he todk^l^y be purposlvely*connected to that 

-goal» as Is illustrated in the foVlowl ng : \jnhn wanted to be frifndly so he 

\ ■ • 

went to the playground anql played with sooie bc^s." The story states the Veason 
for John'5 action* of going to tKe pi dygrouni||| In a film or actual social 
ev«nt, It Is likely that we would have t|||p|y John's action as the basis for our 
inference about his motive. In fa<3t, Ash*r and'-Reniliaw (in press) suggest 
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' that the. Success of-'dr^^^east one social skills study that used <ar f 1 I m K 
.(O^'Conndr, 196y, 1972) i?^ay have been due to the verbal narrat ion .that 'i3ccO(n- 
„panied the filar. Froni our pe rspec t; i ve , the verbal narration of this film 
(Gq^tman, cited in Asher S Renshaw, in pr<;s^) functioned to make explicit 
the goals, thoughts, and affective reactions of the characters in the film and 
the causal connect ic?ns • between these internal states, -the character ' ^ overt 
actions ^nd the consequences of that behavior. 'We wduld further expect that 
other types of social skills training procedures will be effective to the 
degree> that causal conn'ecllons among n^otlves, goals', actions, and oulcomes 
are nvade^xpl i c 1 1 . However, \the theoretical perspective outlined in the first 
section of the paper carries with it an Important^kial i f\ca»t ion: optimal 

- \ 

1 , V r 

Intervention procedures are those that achieve a balance bAJtween new content 
information and its organization and the child's preex) sti ng\ conceptual know- 
edge and i 1?^ organization (e'^. , Brown, T975; Gla?er, 1976) ,\ 

Thus, if one wants tb teach children hc^v to be friendly, it Is Important 
to first assess the dhild^s unders^:ftnding of friendship^ including the ways 
he knows fo be friendly. Such 9n assessment might show that the child knows 
many ways to be friendly but apt the context In which the action* will lead 
to the desired outcome, Asher and Renshaw*s analysis (in prpss) of why 
social skills training \% effective Includes the poss I b i 1 i ty that chiJd/en^do 
not lack social skill^^Jt rather the knowledge of when particular social^ ^ 
skills are appropriate. Knowledge df when particular s&clal "ski 1 1 s are 
appropriate ehoompajjses other aspects of the concept'^of friendship, most ^ 
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Imp^SVtantly the child's concept of the conditions under which one fnlght want 
^be friehdly. The use of an action or social skii;) lhat will result In 
frlenashlp presupposes t^at the chlld w^nts to be friendly. It w^uld be in- 
.forJ,ative to know if,chi!dren who differ in terms of the I r popularity also- 

differ In terms of the personal and social situations in which they formulate 
. the goal of wanting to be friendly. There I s the possibility that children 
who are 1 so 1 ated d I f f er' f rom children -who are popular wlt^ respect , to their 
reasons for wanting to.be friendly. Thfere Is the further possibllixv tha< 
these children differ in terms *of the goa'l s tt^at they formulate in response' 
to similar motivating stat>es. For example, a poT>ular child who Is lonely 
might formulate a goal of wanting to be friendly^ In contrast, an Isolated 
child who feels lonely might formulate a goal of wanting to' be alone. The^. 
different goa Is" wou Id lead to the appropriateness and lTM 1 I zat lon'of differ- 
ent actions, independent of other differences between' thesf two children." 
Therefore, descriptive accounts of children's understanding of the reasons 
for wahting t\be friendly. In addition to their understanding of .the actions 
that constltuteT)eing friendly wiuld be helpful In understanding the dynamics 
Of popularity and isolation, A first step toward such a descriptive account 
\% discussed in the next section. / . 

i . - # 

k Children's Knowledge of Friendship 

Goldman (1978) examined children's understanding of friendship byasking 
them to talk about their reasons for wanting to be friendly or unfrlepdly, ' 
actions they could take to attain each of these goals, and the conditions that 
could prevent ttiern from attaining each goal. Goldman's primary concern was 

(9 
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wi th .dftscf ibmg' the inforrtiation and the organization- of the Triformation that 

constitutes c6nceptuai knowledge of friendship for children of dtfferent ages, 

/ * ' ^ 

While -this research does not deal w!t;h popularity differences among' cf^ 1 d ren » 

» 

the methods used for data c^l ect ion and analysis can be extended to questions' 
regarding such individual c| i f f erences . Furt;hern>ore, the developmental differ- 
ences that were found may help to explain previously reported age d i ff erences 
in the effectiveness of certa in soc lal skills training procedures, results 
reviewed by Asher' and Renshaw.' (in press) and Putallez ^and Gottman (in press). 

Children's knowledge of frieoxlship was inferred from the language they 
used in talking about fr'iendship. Previous research has investigated the 
* language children used to desCf i be^ t he i r friends (Peevers & Secord, 1973; 
Livesley 6 Bromley, 1973) and t4ie i r expectations d^bout'^ thei r best friends 
(8igelow» 1977).' Thes^ description^ have shown: (a) There are developmental 
changes in t he' pe/sona 1 i t y attributes that are salient to -chi Idren (e. c]. , ' 
Livesley & Brof^ely, 1973). ^ (b) There are developmental changes in children's 
descriptions of what they expect their best fri^tnds to be like but there is 
also agreement that a best friend should provide ego reri nforcemenf and reci- 
procity, of liking (Bfgelow, 1977)- Both of these types of studies index 
p«rt of the chi Id' S\Concept of friendship since"* they focus on *propert i es of 
the other person. They do not\however, inquire about, the child's own' role ^ 
in the Interaction. The present research uses ch I Id ren ' s v-erba 1 descrip-* 
tions of theVr own role irt sol vlng^roblems involving fri^endshlp in olfder to 
exanvJrje tfie [nature of conceptual ka«<wledge of f r I endsh ! p .and developmental 
ch«fti^*s In th($ knowledge* Despite the focus on the child's owp role, all 

chtldrert also gave their friends a role to play In these problefii solutions. 

* ' . I . ' . 

• m 
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The problem solutions children we're asked to construct" involved two 

^* ■ ■ ' • \ 

types of goals: wanting to be friendly and not wanting to be . fr I encfl y . In 

der to help the children organize their comments, two types of task-^tvvere 

ncluded'in the interview?^: a story- te 1 1 1 ng task and a probe question t^sk. 

In the story-telling task, ch i 1 dren \vere asked to produce a story in which 

they wer!e the protagofvfst and had'a particular goal that they met. Instruc- ^ 

tions for the Want-t6-be-frlendly cond i t i on v^re the following: 

I want you to make up a story today. The story Is about you. 

Suppose one day you decided, "I want to be friendly." Tel) ' 

A 

me a s,tory where you want to be ff^iendly and are friendly, 

FQllowing the production of the story/ a series of probe questions were 

asked. Yhes« questions were used to: (a) help minimize the effects of 

developmental differences In productive language skills on conclusions about 

the chlld^s knowledge of friendship; (b) systematically elicit further discussion 

from the children about reasons for wanting to be friendly, the actions they 

would take to be fr!endly;and the conditions they could anticipate that might 

prevent them frooi being friendly. The «am« Instructions and set of probe 

questions were repeated at another point In the I nterv-lew .for the Not-want- 

■ ^ ^ ^ , , 

to-b'e*f rl^endly goaj condition. , • . 

. Thus, the s tory- te 1 1 I5)g thstructlons gave setting , Goal, and Consequence 

I nformat Ion . that had to be included in the story, and the probe questions 

directly requested content that could occur In other categories of the epi- 

sodtc structure of stories and social events. Reasons for' setting the goal , 

or Motives, typically occur at the beginning of a stcJry and convey Initiating 
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Event information. Motives are causes of goal formulation. Actions, or 
Attcfppts, convey Information about how the.protagonl st solves the^rpblem 



\ 



that was set up' in the Initiating Event. Attempts are causes of goal attain- 
meot, i .e .the means to the end." Conditions that ml ghlfCprevent goal a^tt^in- .-.-^ ^ 

ment, or Obstacles, typically occur as the Consequence* of an actic^ and often . 

' ■' ' "I 

lead to addUlonal Attempt* to meet the, goal. There Is, therefore, a causal 
relationship between i nformat i on in each of these three categories and either 
the Goal or the Consequence of the problem solution. The selection of these 
specific caHsal relations and the rationale for the form of the interview 
were based on analysis of previous proposals regarding problem solving (e.g., 
Klahr, 1978; SifT>on, 1975) -Jnd on previously reported developmental changes in 
the form of ch i 1 dren • s verbal narrations (Glenn & Stein, 1979; Men ! g-Peterson 
S McCabe, 1978) . ^ ' > 

Ten boys and ten girls at each of three age levels (6, 9, 12 years) were 
interviewed. The rationale and,ad?JI t lonal procedural d<»^ai|5 are more^ fully 
de«cr Ibed -li^ Goldman (1978) ► The Interviews were tape recorded and later 
transcribed. A content anal^ysls was then doii^ on the Inforn^ation in the proto^ 
cpls. The ahalys^^Is of the protocol, content involved classifying the statements 
In each chJld's protocol Into a number of categories that represent different 
aspects of problem solving in social situations* The categories should Ke 
unders1^?56<J plausible classes of concai)tua) knowledge relating to g«al 
attainment Ir^ realistic, everyday situations. The categories that were used 



to classify Information about friendship are shown in Table 
classes of Information are represented: Information about 
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1 . Three ^^^^ 
ijhe protagonist, 
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a'bout the role # other people, and about aspects of the external environment. 
Within the-s^ major classes, a number of component categories were distinguished 



nscrt Tables 1 aboOt* her^ ' ' . ^ 



As can be seen In Table 1, the first major class is Protagonist's States 
and Actioos.. Statements from the children's protocol^ were classified into 
one of. the categories In this class if the statement described the prota^g- 
onist's, I.e., the child's, internal states "or ovArt act ions . The categories 
distinguish ariDong types of internal states- and specific overt actions. "^Fdur 
Interna) states were ~d i St ingu i shed: physical, affective ^nd emotional, situ- 
ational, and attitudlnal. State»Tients were classified as situational states if 
they described other goals and ongping activities that were concurrent with 

^ ♦ 

the f riendshif^ goal . Statements were classified as attitudinal states if they^ 
described feelings and attitudes toward friendliness, toward prospective 
friendship objects, or toward anticipated outcomes of being eithor friepdly 
or unfriendly. Examples of each of these are, respect ivel y," 1 1' s nice, to be 
friendly/* "She looked Tike -a nice kid," and "(I wanted to be friendly) so 
peop)^ would like me." The specific action category covers statements that 
describe friendly or unfj iiend ) y over t actions, including both direct actions 
and v^bal actfons, Th 1 s ' category represents specific ways to be friendly, 
e.g., h/lping, shJirlng, pi ay I ng , tel 1 i ng that you like him, or unfrfendly, 
e.g., hitting,. not helping, teasing, ca 1 1 i r]|^ names . All of t^e categories 
In th« first major ct«s5 refer to some aspect ^f^the child's own role in the 
friendship situations, 

♦ 

Th# second major class refers to th« role of other people In friendship 
situations. Statements fromth^ children's protocols that referred to the 
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ways In which other people were Involved In the friendship Interaction were 
classified Into this major class. In classifying statements Intq this'class, 
no distinction was (nade among statements that described the direct actions, • 
the verbal action?, or the internal states of others. Rather, the categories 
within thi^s class distinguish atrxang the type of person that was involved. ' 
The first category refers to the role of parents and family members. The 
second category refers to the role of people outside of the friendship inter- 
action and^outside of the family. Peers not directly Involved \n an ijiter- 
action can still have an effect ,on the protagonist's behavior. A statement 
i4 lustrat.lve of this component is^"(l d'idn't play with her) becaO^e my other 
friends would laugh at me if I did." Statements that referred to the role of 

< 

the person d irect ly Involved In the- dyad 1 c f r I endsh I p 1 nterac 1 1 op , the friend- 
ship object, were classified into the third category, e:g., "(f couldn't be 
friendly with him) because he always hit nte," and "He was nice to me." Note 
that if the child's statement referred to a group of friends with whom he was 
Interact ing# the statement was classified Into the category of Role of Friend- 
shf'p Object, e»g., '*My friends wanted' me to play ball with them/' The second 
major class, then, refers to the role played by other people. However, the 
child and these other" people exist in sone env ( rohn^ent, and the characteristics' 
of this environment also affect friendship Interactions* 

The third major class refers to the role of the environment. In order 
for^a friendship Interaction to occur, the environment has to be^conducive to 
such an Interaction. The categories within this class distinguish among the 
availability of different types of environmental resources\ Statements that 
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refterred to the presence or absence of potential friendship objects were class- 

If led into the category ♦Availability of person to tsc f r i (^nd 1 y. w ! th . • AA example 

statement is ""f|here were lots of kids my age." JFurtherrj^e , the child/s attempts 

to meet a new person were also scored in this category, e.g. , asked h'.n his 

name,'^ and "I said 'Hl^.'* These statements are similar to previous reports 

of the types of actions children propose as ways to make new friends {Gottman, 

Gonso, & Rasmussen, 1975). The second category, Aval lability of a basis for 

friendship Interaction, refers to* statements th^^slescribe an Rareness of 

the need to agree on a common act i v i ty or attempts to establish a common 

♦ 

interest^r activity. Examples are: " !. wanted to be friendly with him " 
because we both Mke to play football,'' and "I asked him if wanted- to play 
what I was playllg.*' The final category, AvailabilUv of a common location, 
refers to the' fact that the participants in an interaction must in proximity 
to one another, e.g., "I went up to hJs house," and "I called my friend on 
the telephone*" 

To reiterate, these categories represent different ^sp/acts of problem 
solving in .friendship situations. Children's knowledge of ^ these aspects of ^ 
friendship was Inferred from the results 6f classifying the statements in 
their protocols* Reliability in scoring the protocol statements was'90% 
(Goldman, 1978). Once the statements were classified, two questions were of 
primary Interest. The first question was whether there were developmental 
^differences In the content of the knowledge base, l»e., in ,the set of cat- 
egories of knowledge associated with friendship. The second question was 
y^iether there were developmental dlffeVences In the Drga«ization of the 
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knowledge base, I.e., I n the^ type (s) of causal rel at Ion associated* wi th 'a 
particular category and the goal situation, 

i 

In order to addr^css these ques ti ons, the results of the statement classi- 
fication were summarized (scored) in two ways. • To answer questions associated 
with the content of the l^nowledge baise, a child f^eceived credit for a particu- 
Idr category if it occurred during any part of the Interview and the causal 
relation of the category to the goal was Ignored. The causal relation was 
considered when the organization of the knowledge base was examined.- For 

f 

example, a child could ^give the statement 'M like hlm^' a^^ bot+i- a Motive for - 

being friendly and as an Obstacle to not being friendly. For purposes /of the 

_'\ ' 

knowledge base content analysis, he received the same cJredit as a child wtio 
gave the statement only a% a Motive for being fr'lendly. However, in descrTb- 

Ing the organisation of the knowledge base, the first child rec^^l ved ^cred i t 

y • • 

for both Motive and Obstacle ^rclat ions' whi le the seclond child only received 
Motive relation credit. ^ / . 

Content of the Knowledge Base for Friendship Interactions 

•A knowledge base i s the, set of informaj^lon that an individual has acquired 
A particular ch 1 1 d ' s knowledge base for friendship Interactions was described 
by the set of categories of conceptual knowledge that was inferred from the 
classification of his pr^itocol statements. Within each grade, certain cate- 
gorl^i w*) re present In the knowledge base of at least 90^ of 18 of the chHdren 
These were labeled Core categories. Other categories occurred In less than 
B0% of the children's protocols and these were labeled Non-Core categorl'fes. 
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One way +cr talk about the content characteristics of the knowledge base for 
each age group Is to consider those categories 11 the Cor^e subset and those . 
'In the Non-Core subset, the Core subset Is a highly frequent pattern of in- 
formation within an age group. By cons Kderj ng^> the co-occurence of hton-Core 
categories with the Core subset, we can augment the descriptlorf of the set 
of Information that constitutes the knowledge base for an age group. Develop- 
mental changes In the knowledge tiase can be described by compaHng Core subsets 

/.-^ - - - V. . - - 

dDd' Non-C6re subsets across age groups. 

^ 1 ^- 

The knowledge base ^for friendship fnteract Ions' for each age group is 

shown In Table 2, Developmental changes In the knowledge base were elabora^ 
tlve and systematic. The elabdratlve nature of devel opmentsfl changes is illus- 
trated by the categories In the Core subset. For the oldest children, the Core 
subset Includes all of the categories that are in the Core subsets of the nine 
and six year olds. The Core subset of the nine year olc^ includes all the 
categories that are In the Core subset of. the six year olds. Within each age 
group, Core Includes the Protagonist's specific actions, hi^ Feelings^out the 
friendship Interact Ion, and the j<o\e of the friendship object. ^ Within the 
tvo groups of older children, Core also Includes Information about the Aval la- 
bility of a coitwnon location, i.e., of being in. proximity to someone to be 
friendly wl th. Only with the- oldest children does Chrt include information 
about aJtabl Ishlng a basi s for a frtendshlip Interaction, for example, *M 

him If he liked to play fpotbal 1 This Implies an increased awareness \ 
of tht notion thit sK*fid .Inttrcsf? facilitate the estabi Ishitiunt of friend- 
ship and thet the Interests of Jj^hers may differ from those of the self. 
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Younger children may know that you p)ay with a friend but are iess aware 

»■ , . 

of the need to fnatch or establish cooimpn interests. For the oldest children 
Core also Included the Protagon i st * s situational state, I.e., other goals the 
protag<^nlst has and other ^activities in which the protagonist might be engaged 
This implies increased awareness that f r lendshlp^may conflict with an Indlvi- 
dual's independence. 

Insert table 2 about _ her* _ , 
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The Core subset represents tKe information that most children within an 

' / 

age group have acquired. What rtiost older children know about friendship was 
^ound to be additions to what most younger children know. The acquisition of 
theseflsaddi t ions seems to be systematic. This Is Illustrated by the likelihood 
that a Non-Core category co-occurs with the Core subset, reported in the lower 
half of Ta^lc 2. The. critical data Is that the most frequently co-occurrin9 
Non-Core categories within each of the younej^ groups are precisely those - 
categories that are part of the Core subset for the next oldest group. 'For 
example, the Core^ubsets of the ni-ne and twelve year olds dlffer^^ two cat"- 
egorles, Availability of basis for friendship and . Protagon I st * s situational 
state. For the nine year olds/the probability that each of these categories 
*co-occurs with the Core subset is .7^ »nd .68, respectively, and higher than 
that probiibl 1 1 les associated with any of the other Non-Core categories. SJml- 
Urly, the dlffcfence between the Core subsets of the nine and six year olds 
It AvalUbl 1 1 ty of conmon location. For the six year olds, the probability 
U .61 that this category wTl 1 co-occur with the Core subset. Thus, the 
Acquflttton of knowTedge about friendship Interactions seems to proceed in 
• tysteflmtic es well as an elaboratlve fashion. 
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Or>e final aspect of the developnj^ntal changes in know)«cfge base content 
has Implications foV social skills training research. Within ajp age group, 
'*lndlvldual differences among age mates decrease «s age Increases. This is 
Illustrated by the changes across age In the number of categories that meet 
the criterion for Cori^, Information. This point Is further Illustrated by the 
presence of a smaUcr range In the co-occurrence prbbabl 1 i t l^s' associ ated 
with the Non-Core categories for the older age~gToups . For e)?amp1e, over 60% 
of the twelve-^ear-olds mention the same i nformat ion , , ^1 th the exception of 
Protagonist's physical state. In contrast, there is much less agreement amonb 
the youngest children^ range .17 to .67. What, a younger child kr^ws ab^out 
friendship would seem to be 4«ss predictable than what J>n older child is ' 
likely to know. A relationship between differences In conceptual knowledge 
about friendship and differences In popularity might be more likely In younger 
than fn older children, Asher and Renshaw (in press) report that certain 
social skills training procedures have been effective with younger but not 

^ with older cMVdren. A possible explanation of this finding is that the cause 
df isoTatlon or low popularity for younger children Is different from that of 
older children and related to changes In varlablljty In the knowledge- base . 

^ Older children, regardless of popularity or isolation, may share tl he same. 
knowUdge base fof friendship while for younger ch I 1 drenHdl fferen^es In the 
knowltdge bare may bei co»*felated with differences In popularity. An appropri- 
ate focus for social .^skl l Is training with older phi Idren might be on the 
• utlUMtlon of kno»/l6dg« In different group cont;ext5 (see Putallai & Gottman, 
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In press), -A more appropriate focus wit+) younger children may be on the 

acquisition of knowledge about friendship. ' 

I htoweiver, as wa noted prevjousl/^ optima] Intervention requires speci- 
ficatlon of what the child knows |)lus the specification of how that Informa- 
tion Is organized. The organization of Information in the knowledge base for 
friendship Interactions describes the' relevance of the" var'lous categories of 
knowledge to three aspects of friendship) (a) Motives for being friendly or 



unfriendly, (b) Obstacle^ to being friendly, (c) Attempts or ways to. be frlend- 

l/Vr unfriendly. As discussed above, descriptions of Information organization 

♦ 

may lead tq better unders^ndlng of children's comprehension of actual 'sod al 
events and stor tei--#bout social events by allowing the prediction of the 
types of content ^and evaluative Inferences* <jhl Idren will make. 

^ O'^g^n^^atlon of the Knowledge Baso for Friendship Interactions 

During the comprehension of episodically structured Information, chl Idren' 
, must frequently make Inferences about why -part I cul ar actions occur. Our 

assumption Is. that a jirimaj;^ 5.our:ce for making such Inferences is the child's 
: 'PJ^v^lqs^y fibout t?>e event, Including what he knows about 

the r^iasons for forniulatlng goals, ways to achieve p^n^ptlcular goals, and condl- 
tlon* that might prevent goal attainment. Oevelopmehtpl differences In Infer-* 
entlal Veiaionrng' may arise frool differences In the way the contents of the 

knowledge base are organized as well as from differences In the contents per 

*- ■ ^ . - v ' 

s«. Ope way to talk about the organization of the knowledge bas* Is In terms 

of the causal relation associated with partljcular content, toldman (1978) 
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,#x«mln#d the previously, discussed content categories In terms of three causa] 

roles In friendship Interactions: (a) Motives are causes of goal formulation. 

(b) Attempts are causes of goal attainment. (c) Obstacles are pauses of fail- 

ure to attain the goal. 

There were differences In the categories of Information at»ociated Wtth^ 

each causal relation,, These differences are Informative* Inlthat thay describe 

children's expectations about tiSe content of Motives, Obstacles, and Attempts 

involved in friendship Interactions, The mean prohn^bi 1 1 1 i es of associating 

each category of information with each causal relation are shown In Table 3. 

Protagonist's physical, enoot I ona 1 ,^and situational state! and his feelings 

toward the friendship Intpraction tend to motivate goal formulation,^ are 

occasionally Obstacles to goal attainment, and are rarely associated with 

♦ 

Attempts to attain the goal. Not " surpr I s I ng 1 y , the Protagonist's sp^ectfic 
actlens tfre* always associated with the Attempt, the role of other people in \ 
the friendship Interactions yaries wlibh the Identify of the other* Parents 
and family members are associated with motivating cond 1 1 lohs vfhl 1 e non-dyad 
others (peers not involved In the pij/rtlcular Interactions) are associated 
with both Motive and Obstacle relations. The friendship object *s role Is 
associated wlt^vtH three types of causal relations* Finally, thext^le of 

the environment Is associated a Imj&st exclusively with Attempts to be friendly 

■■• ' ■■- - - - /■ ' ■ 

or unfriendly. 



Insert Table 3 About here 



Thut, 'chlldrtn' t view of tfielr own role In a friendship interaction Is 

r that their own thoughts ^nd feeUngf cfart motivate them to be frUndly or 

. ^ \ 
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unfriendly, and there are ^prclfic action^s that t*hey can take to cKrcomplIsh 

•V 

thtlr g^l. Ftjw children see themselves as causing thei^own failure. How- 
aver, the friendship object Is seen as a potenj:lal Obstacle to goal attain- ^ 
ment* In addition, the frlenci^;^p object shares the nK)tlvatlng and Attempt 
role that the child associates with himself. People outside of the friend- 
ship l*>teractlon are seen as motivators of friendly or unf,rlendly Interactions 
and as Obstacles to the child's goal attainment, Fl nail y , Attempts to attain 

r 

friendship 1 nte^^actions involve isatlsfytnq the environmental conditions of 
friendship. • ^ ' * 

Onio othar aspect of these data Is of particular relevance to social 
skills training research and attempts to train problem solving skills. There 
was a great deal of consistency within the sample with respect to the types 
of Information associated with causes of goal attainment. In contrast/ there 
was a great deal of variability In the types of conditions that were seen as 

Obstacles' to goal attainment. One Indicator of SQclal adjustment Is the 

• • ■ - * 

number of alternatives children produce to solve a particular problem (Splvack, 
Piatt, f Shure, 1976)- " However,* Ladd and Oden (1979) have not found a posi- 

tlvt relationship between the number of ways children report to be helpfijl 

'' ■ ^ *" . ■ ■ 

and socTocnetrtc ratings of populaVky* The present data Indicate that there 

► ■ ... 

may b* potfcntlaUy Important Individual differences In the nature .of antici- 
pated Obstacles that would make alternative solutions necessary In the first 
pUct. It m«y be that the ability to foresee potential reasons for falling 
to be friendly or popular ls% more Important predictive factor than Is th^ 
•bl 1 1 ty to' l ist a nutriber of ways to be friendly.^ v. 
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In general, developmental differences in the organ! zat ion of knowledge 
bases for friendship Interactions were associated primarily wkh the numbeV 
of different categories reported for each causal relation. These data are 
shown in Table k. The youngest children associated fewer categories of infor- 
matlQn with each type of causaf rel-atlon,. Thesis resii Its Imply more variability 
In the content of Inferences made by older children than, by younger children. 
Furthermore, children tend to associate a greater variety of information, 
I.e., a larger , number of categories, with Attempts to be friendly or unfriendly 
than with e 1 t^h^ Mc^ I ve s or Obstacle^ to xf r I endsh I p Interactions. This ten- 
dancy appears to decrease with age and Indicates that older ch i 1 dren^xpect 
as much variability in Motives for friendship interactions as in Attempts to 
be friendly t^r unfriendly. ^ The fmpllcatlcin of this result is that older 
children may be able to uoderitand the behavior of others \n a greater range 
of situations than younger ctiTldren, 

There were few developmental differences In v^hlch categories of infor- 
mation w«re asaoclated.wl th aaoh cautal relation. These results show that 
known categories play a s)ml Ur causal role for chll'dren of different ages. 
(7«v«lopfl>«ntal differences in understanding friendship Interactions arise more 
from differtnces In knowledge base content than from differences In organiza- 
tion of kjiowl#dg#>b#fe cont#r>.t/ The knowUcJg^ bas# for younger cItHdre 
tains fewer Information categories than the knowledge bas,e for o1 der \hl 1 dren . 

However, If a category Is In the knowledge bate, Its causal role fs the s^me,. 

ft 

Incrtatas In chMidren's knowledge of the Information categories relevant to 
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friendship Interactions reflect a more elaborated and cocnp)ex understanding 
of friendship. This development all^s the understanding of friendship e < 
behavior across a greater variety of people and situations. - ' ^ 

]j" ^ Summary and Conclusions 

We have attempted to show how mode) s' of story compreher^s ioV» and nK>dels 

\ 

of problem solving Ir^ social situations are consistent with the same theoret- 
leal perspective on^ the nature of the understanding process* Bo^h domains 

share the assuidptton that actfons are understood to be Intentionally based, 

i' . * • ♦ 
lent ^omprehens I on within each dtxtwiln requires the construction 

of causal Infoij^ences among events, The episodic structure of <tvents was dls- 

cussifcd as a*co4inx>n link among research efforts In 5t6ry comprghenslen , social 

cognitive deve |k>pm*jnt, and social skills training, Fui^thermore » we pointed 

I 

out the Importance of assessing children's conceptual knowledge of problem 
solving in (socliir situations. This knowledge Is the source of the chlld^s 
content and evaluative inferences during comprehension of stories and actual 
social events, finally, we discussed some research aimed at assessing develop 
mental changes IH children's conceptual knowledge about friendship. Changes 
In^J^e content of; the knowledge base were systematic and of an claborative . 
nature." This typt of research methodology and content analysis seeo^s to be a 
useful approach to describing children's knowledge/ Furthermore, this type 
of approach can potential ly lead to predictive models of comprehension that 
accouat for developmental and Individual differences In the understanding 6^ 
problem solving behifrvlor, whether that behavior occurs In stories or In every- 
day social InteVactidns. 
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Table 1 

Categories of Information about Problem Solving 
In Friendship Situations 



Major Classes and 
Descrlpt Ion 



Categorles Within Each Class 
and Examples 



PROTAGONIST'S 
ACTIONS 



STATES AND 



Statements that convey 
Information about the In- 
ternal Atates, cognitive 
actlomS, verbal actions^ 
and^^r*ct actions of the 
protagoni St . 



I I . ROLE OF OTHER PEOPLE 

Statements that refer to 
the Involvment of other 
peoplv'n the friendship 
f I tuition. Component 
categories specify . 
classes of oth^r people 
that children's state- 
ments referred to. 



A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 



2 



5S; sleepiness; 



fear; 



Physical state--t t redr 
hunger; thirst. 

General emotional state'-'^anger ; 
shame; happiness. 
Situational states and ongoing actlvt- 
ties--l was watching television; I 
want to be alone; I have to do home- 
work. 

Feelings about friendship, the friend- 
ship object, or about anticipated out- 
come of attaining 90a I — I like him; 
So I'll have a friend. 
Specific Actions and skill states if or 
attaining the goal --play I ng , helping, 
hitting. 



R0I9 of parent^ and family members- 
Mom said to play with him; Mom didn't 
like this kid so I couldn't play with 
her. 

Role of non-family, non-dyad others-- 
My other friends teased me when I 
played with the new girl . 
Role of Friendship ObJect--The J<ld I 
wanted to be friendly with wouldn't 
share his toys; He didn't like me. 



»■ ■ 
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III. ROLE OF ENVIRDNHENT 

Sta*tement» that refer 
to the environmental 
AvaKabUity and eccetS' 
th!4lty of r«»ourc«», 
Including objects, ictl- 

"vl t l«t» - Jnitrumtntvind 
locat^oni necetiary for 
90«l ittainmeht. 



A. AvalUblllty of person *to. be friendly 
with --The re were no kid* aroun^l. 

B. Avallabinty of basU for friendship 
lnteractlon--We couldn't agree on 
what to do; We declched to play niono- 
poly. 

C. AvalUblllty of common location for 
Interaction-- I went up to Kli house; 
I c6u-ldn't go to the park with the' 
other kTdf . " 

4i 



Table 2 



Knowltdge Base for FrTendshlp Interactions 



for Each Age Group 



Categories In Core Subset 



Age Six 

Specific Ac j: Ions 

Protagonist's Feelings about Friendship 
Role of Friendship Object 



^ Agft Nine 

Specl f Ic Act Ions 

Protagonist's Feelings about Friendship 
Role of Friendship Object 
Availability of Common Location 



Age Twelve 



Specific Actions 
Protagonist's Feelings about Friendship 
Role of Friendship Object 
Avatlabllfty of Common Location 
AvaUabl 1 1 ty of Basis for Friendship 
Protagonljit*s Situational State 



^: ■ . ■ / 
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Categories Iw Non-Core 


Subset 








Probability of Co-Occurrenoe with Co^e 




Categories 




Agey^lpe 


Aga twelve 




Protfgonlst't States 
Phyalcal 

Genaral Emotional 
Sltaatlonal 


.11 
.17 
.67 


.21 

.58 ; 

.6$ 


\ 

.31 

.75- 

Core 




•^ola ,of Othar People 

Role of Parent and Family 
R©,le of Non-Dyad Others ' 


.33 
.33 


.63 
. 26 , 


.63 
.75 





Role of Environment 

AyaMebliity of Person ' 

Aval lability of Basts for Friendship 

Abal lability of Common Location 



.61 
.39 
.61 



.■32 
.7^ 
Core 



,63 ^ 

Core 

Core 
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Table 3 

M«an Probability of Motive, Obstacle, and Attempt 
» "Relation for Each Type of Information 



Categor ies 



Mot I v«- 



Obstacle 



-rr- 



Attempt 



Prot^monlit 

Physical State y 
General Emotional State 
Situation State / 
FeelloflS Toward . Friend- 
ship and Friendship 
-Object 
Sped f Ic Action's 



78*/ 

7^ 



95 

.03 



.28 
.50 



.57 
.00 



.00 
.03 
•1^ 



.12 
1 .00 



Role of Other People 

Parenf^and Family Role 
' Non-Dyad Others' Role 
Friendship Object's 
Role 



.6^4 

.71 



.50 
.68 



.06 
.00 

.98 



Role of Environment 

AvAii labi 1 Ity of ^Person 

to be friendly Wl th 
Aval lab i 1 Ity of Bas is 

for Friendship 
Aval l«lil 11 ty-pf Common 

Location 



.36 

;o^ 

.00 



.26 
.18 
.13 



.'89 
.9^ 
.97 



\ 



Note. Maximum frequency of occurrence Js 60. 



Fr«qu<incy of occurrence < .15. 
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H« an Number of Otffartnt Citegorits H^ntiontd as Hotive, 
Obstacltf , or Atttmpt* for Each Ag# ^roup 



Typa of Causal Aga Six Age Nina Aga Twelve 

Relation / ,\ 



, ^y .p ,■ „ ■- ... 

r 

Motive . 2.7 



3.^ ^ V6 

2.8 3.0 



ObstacU 2.1 
Attempts 3. A ^ 
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